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I 
SOME RETURNS ON SCHOLARSHIP! 
PROFESSOR of education, described as unusually 


human for one of that occupation, addressing a recent 
London conference, said: ‘‘Never run after a bus, a woman, 
or an educational theory. There will be another one along 
shortly.” 

The procession of educational theories is indeed a long 
one, and goes on forever. It reaches from the first mother 
to the last survivor of the human race. The phrase, educa- 
tional theory, is itself relatively modern, but can hardly be 
peculiar to western civilization. Its Latin half is to this day 
ambiguous. Is the process one of drawing out or of bring- 
ing up? That is to say, does the word education come down 
to us from the Latin educere or from educare? As to the 
word theory, the Greek part of the phrase, a theory was an 
embassy. [he embassy might be on errands either of politics 
or religion or both, might be fulfilling a public office the 
object of which was to seek an audience of the Deity and to 
bring back the word of God, or might be a mission obsery- 
ing conditions or spectacles of nature or of human nature 
at home or abroad—objectives not unlike those enjoined 
in the third act of Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 

But whatever their origin, their evolution, or their cur- 
rent significance, educational theories have made us what 

1 An address before the Rice Institute Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 


Society, March 10, 1937. 
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we are. We are creatures of them. To relations of this 
sort we owe our residence in an academic community, while 
to others similar but differing in kind is due our presence 
here tonight. We are met under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion which was founded and has been maintained on the 
support and in support of certain educational theories. And 
it is in virtue of those theories that you have had bestowed 
upon you the badge of this society of scholars. 

You have thus been singled out as representative scholars 
of the republic of learning—dominion of reason, experience, 
and faith. The standards and subjects by which this selec- 
tion has been determined derive, as I have intimated, from 
a long line of thinking and theory, tradition and experiment, 
that goes back as far as the mind of man can run, and brings 
up right here and now in this institution and in yourselves. 
What are the returns for you on this investment? Of some 
of them I wish to speak. 

My first return on scholarship is in personal satisfaction. 
Education is an everlasting debt of one generation to the 
next. You will soon be called upon to carry your share, your 
personal share, in meeting a part of that, our common 
obligation. And the daily discharge of the duty will be a 
source of perennial satisfaction to you. 

It is an inherited debt—this debt to the on-coming genera- 
tion. Many, many previous payments have been made on 
it in your own generation. The latter contributions have 
also served to build up an inheritance for you. Into posses- 
sion of a portion of that inheritance you have already en- 
tered. In fact, that portion has helped to maintain you in 
this place. One element of your experience here will remain 
with you inviolable, inalienable, imperishable. I mean the 
sense of having had your chance. An inheritance of money 
or of land may pass away tomorrow, but the consciousness 
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_ of having had and met your opportunity perishes only with 


memory itself. So I place first among your satisfactions as 
scholars this sense of having had your chance, coupled with 


conscience to pass the chance on in turn to others. And your 
next joy, I think, is in the love and possession of knowledge, 
none of it perfect, some of it illusory perhaps, but none the 


less part and parcel of what the late Professor John B. 
Bury used to call “‘the perspective of knowledge.” 
But the perspective of human knowledge is flanked in 


all directions by longer vistas of human ignorance: indi- 


vidual ignorance, culminating in the more baflling collective 


ignorance of mankind. A Latin inscription of this institution 


says that the greatest enemy of knowledge is ignorance. 


My own ignorance, for instance, is of several varieties: 
ignorance of the vast region unknown to any man; ignorance 
of a great mass of acquired and accumulated human knowl- 
edge, of which I know nothing; and ignorance of the realm 
of the unknowable, a phrase which to my mind means no 
more and no less than that the realm is still to be stormed 
and still to be taken by human reason. It is this constant 
contact with ignorance that spurs the scholar’s courage 
and restrains his judgment. By his courage of conservatism 
we are led to confidence in him. Of this confidence the 
scholar, too, is well aware. And that awareness also becomes 
one of his personal satisfactions in scholarship. 

Then there is the sense of power that comes with the 
mastery of some subject as far as you have gone in it, the 
cleaning up of some treatise, however short, from cover to 
cover, the satisfaction in having done a thoroughly good bit 
of thinking by getting to the bottom of a problem or two, 
the growing conviction that you can think for yourself and 
the gratification in finding further proof for it by way of a 
criticism or judgment of your own later confirmed by compe- 
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tent authority, the sneaking impression—and this is the 
best of all—that you yourself might one day be just such an 
acknowledged competent authority. 

Therefore, the consciousness of duty to carry on for the 
common weal and to pass chance and torch on to others, a 
sense of gratitude for the love of knowledge and joy in its 
possession, the restraint upon self and the respect from 
others which reputation for knowledge secures, the con- 
sciousness of knowledge as power for action and of its re- 
sourcefulness in leisure — these are some of a scholar’s 
personal satisfactions in scholarship. My judgment as to 
his supreme satisfaction still stands: it is to speak with the 
voice of authority. He may sometimes hold that distinction 
in more than one field of knowledge. For example, I am 
not a botanist, but I know a Canadian geologist, a French 
mathematician, and an American jurist, each one of whom 
is a recognized authority on botany. The first of these ex- 
amples is of course the least odd of the three, for the very 
simple reason that there were flowers in geological time, 
aeons before botanists, geologists, jurists, or mathematicians 
had appeared on the historical scene. 

In the next place, if my first returns on scholarship spring 
from sources of personal satisfaction, those of my second 
group arise from the professional practice of it. All that I 
have said up to this moment, in so far as it is true, applies 
indiscriminately to all of us, independently of what we are 
now, and of the business or profession to engagement in 
which we may be looking forward. And, a fortiori, all that 
I have said fits every line and level of a life of learning. 
It is a smaller company, however, that I have next in mind— 
a chosen few, I am obliged to think—who, under a com- 
pulsion of spirit that will not let them do other, pursue 


learning for its own sake, to a highly refined point of pre- 
cision and perfection. 
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Now I do not believe that the world owes even a scholar 
a living. If, on the one hand, the scholar should have private 
means, all well and good, for he could build his laboratory, 
buy his library, travel and study to his heart’s content. And 
I think that the scholar’s case will always be one of the 
strongest cases for private property. On the other hand, 
the scholar who must work for his livelihood, as most 
scholars must, may follow one of several courses. He may 
start by taking his chances in a business or professional 
career with a view to accumulating a competency and to 
devoting a later period of his life to productive scholarship. 
Or he may immediately seek and find employment and 
equipment for study and research in establishments main- 
tained, in increasing numbers, by learned societies, or by 
state and national governments, or by commercial and indus- 
trial corporations, or by private and public philanthropy— 
establishments all of which may be wholly independent of 
public and of privately endowed institutions of learning. 

But to my way of thinking, he should follow a third 
course, because in my judgment an institution of learning 
offers far and away the best prospects to the scholar who 
means to make the scholar’s career his career. I am of this 
opinion because the priceless element in a university atmos- 
phere is its spirit of disinterested inquiry. The untrammelled 
free play of that spirit under reason and imagination is 
attained so fully in no other type of institution yet invented 
by human ingenuity. We are by nature acquisitive. Few are 
born with the spirit of detachment. It must be captured in 
youth. It is caught best at work. Not all who are touched 
by it persist in it. Students in turn stimulate it. A great 
teacher and researcher of the nineteenth century said: ‘““My 
students are my wings; without them I could not fly.” 

Wings or no wings, I cannot remember a time myself 
when I did not want to be a scholar. My present employ- 
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ment put an end to all that, yet at every possible oppor- 


tunity I am still a student. I have no doubt that many of 
you are similarly moved and I trust that your ambition may 
not stop short of a permanent university career. Most men 
will agree, I think, that an active university career imposes 
on the scholar obligation: to earn his salary, to advance his 
science, to train up a few specialists for the succession, and 
to prepare for citizenship all who come under his tutelage. 
As thus formulated, the obligation is a fourfold one of 
which the key points are salary, science, succession, citizen- 
ship. The salary, unfortunately, is the least of the scholar’s 
compensations. One reason for this is, perhaps, that early 
returns in money just after graduation are likely to be better 
in teaching than in most professions and forms of business. 
By advancing his science, I mean the positive increasing of 
knowledge, and I should include interpretations and appli- 
cations of his subject among desirable additions to knowl- 
edge. By training up specialists for the succession, I mean 
the discipline of the few in liberal and technical training for 
life-time dedication whole-heartedly to the life of learning 
for its own rewards, and whatever the sacrifice. For, like 
the priesthood, the life of learning has its sacrificial vows. 
I use the phrase “few for the succession” deliberately, be- 
cause, for example, there might easily be too many mathe- 
maticians in any country. And by preparation of the many 
for the duties of citizenship, I mean affording every one 
of them some recovery of the past, some understanding of 
the present, some anticipation of the future—the more of 
all three the better—for their intelligent and conscientious 
devotion to the common good of men and nations. 

This training for citizenship is, in a democracy, the un- 
derlying objective of educational endeavor throughout its 
entire range, from childhood to youth, maturity, and be- 
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yond. That objective for the citizenry requires provision 
for popular education in every community of a democracy. 
It is an objective of multiple opportunities for the scholar 
in public service. It has led me to find in public service my 
third and last category of returns for you on scholarship. 
That is to say, our three groups may be labelled: personal 
satisfaction, professional practice, public service—the three 
categories being in the main mutually inclusive. 

Now the inarticulate solitary thinker is a servant of © 
society. “Das Denken ist auch Gottesdienst,’’ exclaimed 
Hegel to his housekeeper when she complained about the 
way he spent his Sundays. Hegel, to be sure, was far from 
being either an inarticulate or a solitary thinker. But I have 
known scholars whose mere mute presence was a public 
benediction to any community. And IJ have known others, 
more vocal, who were veritable firebrands in engaging pub- 
lic opinion. “God offers to every man the choice between 
truth and repose. Take which you please—you can never 
have both.” So says Emerson, a wise American man. 

But the scholar as citizen and the career man as politician 
are frequently at loggerheads. And here is one of the rea- 
sons: scholarship is a science of the best; politics at best is a 
science of the second best. The scholar knows no compro- 
mise with truth, though even he, awaiting data or general- 
ization, must be content at times with approximation, but 
avowed and admitted as approximation, to truth. The 
politician, however high in principle and stable of mind, has 
continually to compose circumstances and to resort to com- 
promise, simply in order to get things done. “We do,”’ said 
Menander some twenty-two centuries ago, ““We do not what 
we wish but what we can.’ Menander perhaps had not, 
but very well might have had, politicians especially in mind. 
Nor can the scholar as layman do much better today. 
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Whether in the capacity of layman or professional, public | 
usefulness for the scholar obtains in some measure under 
any form of government. In a democracy such public use- 
fulness should be paramount. Far-reaching opportunities 
for it flow from the democratic doctrine of education for 
all the people. A monarchy, for example, may or may not 
encourage an educated citizenry, but in a democracy it is 
urgent to the utmost, this education of all the people for 
the responsibilities of citizenship. Quite the loftiest aspect 
of the matter is, I think, that government of the people, 
for the people, by the people may elevate every one of its 
individual members to a status of conscious responsibility 
for wise and just government. The dignity of this relation- 
ship in a democracy is at once a challenge to the scholar 
and his daily privilege in public service. Nor can he go very 
far wrong if, with Pindar, the aristocrat, he can say: ‘““Those 
virtues move my soul which serve the folk.”’ ‘To be free, 
to understand, to enjoy,” thus an acute thinker has charac- 
terized the demands of modern thought and the modern 
man. That cry, to be free, to understand, to enjoy, is every 
citizen’s human cry. It is a major concern of the scholar 
alike in personal, professional, and public service. 

With a professional scholar these remarks began. With 
a professional scholar they shall end. He was a geometer. 
He had studied successfully in several university centers. A 
learned academy had crowned one of his earliest papers. 
His prize memoir was followed by substantial contributions 
to conservative mathematical journals. He was achieving 
a first-rate reputation, and indeed an international one. He 
was enriching a new field with ideas which foreign students 
were finding inviting. His fame seemed all but assured. 
Suddenly and solemnly, in the full vigor of his prime, he 
announced to his associates that he was going to devote the 
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next three years of his life exclusively to contemplating the 
idea of God. They were amazed. Some of them were 
amused, and made light of the matter, but I think you might 
say today that their merriment was misplaced. At any rate, 
I am of the opinion that secular States and public servants, 
almost the wide world over, sorely need to recover the idea 
of God in history. To my mind that idea still affords a clue 
to the meaning of history, a key to what Condorcet called, 
in another fine and fruitful phrase, le progres de l’esprit 
humain. The scholar, like the saint, moves by faith as well 
as sight. 

Every now and then, in one field or another, we are told 
that all the great scholars have passed away. From that 
thesis I have never ceased to dissent. The great scholars are 
not all dead, nor are all the great scholars living. There are 
many, many more great scholars yet to come. May you of 
this company be of their company. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 


II 
FRENCH ILLUMINATION OF A TEXAN IDEAL’ 


MOST warmly appreciated the very kind invitation to 

attend this meeting extended in the name of the Presi- 
dency of the Committee of Organization, composed of 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, of the French Academy, M. Char- 
léty, Rector of the University of Paris, and M. le Duc de 
Broglie, of the French Academy and of the Academy of 
Sciences. It was altogether gratifying to be asked to partici- 
pate in a Congrés des Nations Américaines a Paris, organ- 
ized under the patronage of the University of Paris and of 
the Committee France-Amérique by the Institut des Etudes 
Américaines. If I have ventured to come, it is also to pay 
another installment on a personal debt that began in my 
student days and has been accumulating ever since. But, 
more justifiably, it is to acknowledge French illumination of 
a lexan ideal, to the realization of which associates of mine, 
under the leadership of Captain James A. Baker, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Rice Institute, have been 
devoting almost a generation as men count time. 

I wish, therefore, to speak of this young American uni- 
versity, and of the perennial influence of French institutions 
and French traditions upon its development. The occasion 
is perhaps all the more opportune, because the Rice Institute 
has just completed its first quarter of a century as an educa- 
tional foundation. In felicitation of its formal opening in 


i, An address delivered, July 5, 1937, at the Congrés des Nations Améri- 
caines a Paris, 
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the autumn of 1912, the late M. Liard, President of the 
Council and Vice-Rector of the University of Paris—mediae- 
val mother and model of modern universities—sent us a 
friendly letter of good will at the hands of M. Emile Borel, 
the eminent mathematician, accompanied by Mme. Emile 
Borel, who had already attained distinction in the literary 
world. 

Achieving a career as member of parliament, cabinet 
minister, and President of the Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Borel, if I may be permitted to say as much, 
has worthily maintained for science in the service of the 
government, a French tradition that has carried on from the 
Marquis de Laplace in the eighteenth century to Mme. 
Curie-Joliot of the present day. In America the scholar has 
of late been coming more and more to the front in public 
service, through voluntary associations of well-nigh infinite 
variety, as well as in many branches of the state and federal 
governments. As a matter of fact, however, there have 
always been scholars in American public life, from the 
founding of the Republic on, not many, but scholars. For 
example, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, who 
had intimate residential relations and responsibilities in 
France, jump at once to mind. And from our more recent 
history, you may recall a remarkable sequence, namely, 
twenty years of the national presidency occupied by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the twenty-sixth, William Howard Taft, 
the twenty-seventh, and Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth 
president, and, respectively, graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. To ideals of Franklin and Jefferson, realized 
in the American Philosophical Society, founded by Frank- 
lin, and in the University of Virginia, of which Jefferson 
justly described himself as the father, the Rice Institute is 
under tribute, while from the more immediate past to which 
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I have just animadverted, Grover Cleveland, [heodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson gave freely of advice and 
counsel to the Rice Trustees in the preparation of their 
early plans, while William Howard Taft later actually 
inaugurated the institution’s first lectureship in public affairs, 
the Godwin Lectureship. 

The first public mention of the Rice Institute abroad was 
made in the Amphithéatre Richelieu of the Sorbonne in 
the autumn of 1908. The mention occurred in the sixth 
of a series of twenty-six Conférences given on the Hyde 
Foundation at the University of Paris and repeated in part 
at other universities of France, by the late Professor Henry 
van Dyke of Princeton University, subsequently United 
States Minister to the Netherlands. The lectures were de- 
livered in English and afterwards translated into French 
and published under the title, Le Génie de Amérique. The 
reference to the Rice Institute was, to be sure, only a passing 
one, almost wholly anonymous in character, but I had the 
honor of sitting in the audience and to me the experience 
was an unforgettable experience. 

Three years later, in 1911, after a round-the-world jour- 
ney from Paris through the major university and scientific 
establishments of the learned world, and after laborious 
days on the plains of Texas, I was again in Paris discussing 
with friends new and old the inaugural programme of our 
prospective university of liberal and technical learning, 
avowedly dedicated to the advancement of letters, science, 
and art. In particular, through the good offices of Professor 
Jacques Hadamard of the Collége de France, the consent of 
the late Henri Poincaré was obtained to come and partici- 
pate in the opening academic festival. Poincaré’s ac- 
ceptance gained for us a hearing on the part of other 
European scholars and scientists. And ultimately a goodly 
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_ company agreed to assist in launching the new university, a 
_ company representing the fundamental sciences of mathe- 
- matics, physics, chemistry, and biology, and the liberal hu- 
-manities of history, letters, philosophy, and art. Alas, the 
_ lamented death of Poincaré, to our everlasting regret, antici- 
_ pated the event, but he would have shared our pride in the 
_ happy circumstance that Altamira of Madrid, Borel of 
Paris, Volterra of Rome, de Vries of Amsterdam, Jones 
_ of Glasgow, and Ramsay of London, each delivered three 
inspiring lectures in our hearing, while Croce of Naples, 
Kikuchi of Tokio, Mackail of Oxford, Ostwald of Gross- 
Bothen, and St¢rmer of Oslo each contributed a series of 
three lectures all of which were also published, together with 
addresses of many official representatives of Church, State, 
and University, in the three volumes of The Book of the 
Opening of the Rice Institute. 

Our visitors found the first buildings of the institution 
rising as rare flowers in the wilderness of a virgin prairie. 
Designed under the direction of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram of 
Boston and New York, their architecture reveals in mani- 
fold ways the influence of early Mediterranean periods: 
vaulted Byzantine cloisters, exquisite Dalmatian brickwork, 
together with Spanish and Italian elements in profusion; all 
in a richness of color permissible only in climates similar to 
our own. A dominant warm gray tone is established by the 
use of a local pink brick, a delicately tinted marble from the 
Ozark Mountains, and Texas granite, though the color 
scheme undergoes considerable variation by the studied use 
of tiles and foreign marbles. To meet the local climatic con- 
ditions the buildings have been pierced by loggias and many 
windows, while long shaded cloisters open to the prevailing 
winds. On the seventy-fifth anniversary (2 March 1911) of 
Texas Independence, the Rice Trustees laid the cornerstone 
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of the first building, which bears what is perhaps the best 
expression of the spirit of science in any tongue: a Greek 
inscription in Byzantine lettering, from the Praeparatio 
Evangelica of Eusebius Pamphili, the first historian of the 
Church, which in English translation reads: “ ‘Rather,’ said 
Democritus, ‘would I discover the cause of one fact than be- 
come King of the Persians,’ ” a declaration made at a time 
when to be king of the Persians was to rule the world. 

That same spirit of disinterested devotion to pure science 
and to humane learning was further expressed in carvings of 
symbolic figures to science and religion, bearing the respec- 
tive inscriptions: 


If we properly observe celestial phenomena we may 
demonstrate the laws which regulate them.—Aristotle; 


Love, beauty, joy, and worship are forever building, 
unbuilding, and rebuilding in each man’s soul.—Plotinus; 


and carved panels, bearing efigies of Homer and Newton 
and Leonardo da Vinci, representatives of letters, science, 
and art, and carrying in turn the following quotations: 


The thing that one says well goes forth with a voice 
unto everlasting.—Pindar, Mackail’s translation; 


Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee !—Job; 


The chief function of art is to make gentle the life 
of the world.—Anonymous. 

Moreover, on the caps of the granite columns supporting 
the arches of the first cloister appear the heads of sixteen 
founders, leaders, and pioneers: in religion, St. Paul; in his- 
tory, Thucydides; in philosophy, Immanuel Kant; in art, 
Michelangelo. In jurisprudence, Thomas Jefferson; in medi- 
cine, Pasteur; in engineering, de Lesseps; in commerce, 
Christopher Columbus. In mathematics, Sophus Lie; in 
physics, Kelvin; in chemistry, Mendeléeff; in biology, 
Charles Darwin. In aerodynamics, Samuel Langley; in 
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electric oscillations, Heinrich Hertz; in eugenics, Richard 
Galton; in radioactivity, Pierre Curie. 

Such were some of the European backgrounds we sought 
to bring to consciousness in the first days of the new institu- 
tion’s life. We had scarcely rounded out two years of that 
local academic history when the world war broke in Europe. 
At our first commencement, in June, 1916, our first bachelors 
were graduated. Before another year had rolled around 
these first graduates of ours were on their way to join your 
colors. And diplomas of our second annual commencement, 
in June, 1917, were actually awarded in American army 
training camps. Five years before we had begun in the 
simplest possible manner with seventy and seven students. 
Despite that modest beginning, and conservative growth 
thereafter, we had more than seven hundred in war service, 
not all of whom returned. We suffered, not as you suftered, 
but we suffered. We have our dead. We too have our 
honor roll of Rice soldiers in shining armor. We were for 
peace, and only when war seemed to become the price of 
peace did we go to war. Not all the objectives of the war 
were achieved, but some things were averted. I am still for 
peace, but to avert those things that were averted by the 
world war I would willingly go through that war again. I 
have no desire to see or to participate in another war, and 
I would do anything honorable within my power to prevent 
my country’s going to war, but if my country goes to war, 
I go to war. That we are done with war, I am by no means 
sure, but I very much wish that your country and mine 
might be forever done with war. And whenever I hear of 
rumors of war, I think of a remark Voltaire made at a time 
when a general war seemed imminent. ‘‘Won’t it be neces- 
sary to make peace after the war? Why the devil don’t they 
make it at once, then?” 
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Immediately after the world war the Rice Institute re- 
ceived visits, in November, 1918, from the British Educa-_ 
tional Mission to the United States, and in December, 1918, 
from the Official French Mission to our country. To the 
Rice lectures and other local performances of the distin- 
guished members of these foreign missions we devoted 
Volume VI of The Rice Institute Pamphlet. From the con- 
tents of that volume I would cite in particular three lectures 
of Professor Louis Cazamian of the University of Paris on 
“The Mind of France,” entitled, respectively, ““The Unity 
of France,” ‘“‘The Personality of France,” and ‘“The France 
of Today and Tomorrow”; and I would also cite the lecture 
of Mme. Louis Cazamian on “The French Woman and Her 
Family Life,” together with the illustrated lecture on ‘“Tra- 
dition in French Music,” given by M. Charles Koechlin, 
with the assistance of Mme. Cazamian. 

Nor in the intervening period has a year passed without 
the presence at the Rice Institute of one or more French 
scholars or scientists either for a course of lectures or for 
residence with us for a season or a semester. They have been 
drawn not only from France, but from time to time French 
scholars have come to us from Brussels, Strasbourg, and 
other centers of learning. Our own local activities in these 
respects have been supplemented and strengthened by visit- 
ing lecturers of the Alliance Francaise, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and similar organizations. And The 
Rice Institute Pamphlet has carried, in addition to French 
contributions already mentioned in previous paragraphs, lec- 
tures or courses of lectures by Mlle. Nadia Boulanger, 
MM. Cazamian (2 courses), de Cartier, Chamard, Guérard 
(2 courses), Hadamard (2 courses), Honegger, Mandel- 


brojt, Moraud (2 courses), Ravel, de Reul, and de la Vallée 
Poussin. 
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Among many other memorable French performances at 
the Rice Institute which could not be captured for print in 
our permanent record, I would recall eloquent lectures by 
M. F. Funck-Brentano, de |’Institut, the late M. Gaston 
Chérau, de |’Académie Goncourt, M. Jean Massart, the 
botanist, M. Gaston Rageot, then Président de la Société 
des Gens de Lettres, M. Louis Réau, Directeur de la Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, M. Emile Ripert, de l’Académie de Mar- 
seille, M. Firmin Roz, de l'Institut, M. Léon Vallas, man of 
letters, an exciting interview on the occasion of the inform- 
ing lecture of M. André Siegfried, professor at the Ecole des 
Sciences politiques, and an incomparable discourse, by the 
present director of the Mercure de France, M. Georges 
Duhamel, de l|’Académie francaise, on the contemporary 
novel, made with all the brilliance of an ascending star of 
the first magnitude. 

More recently, indeed almost exactly three months ago to 
a day, we had the honor of receiving at the Rice Institute, 
for a day’s visit plus an evening and a morning, the brilliant 
company constituting the Mission Nationale Francaise Cay- 
elier de La Salle, and the accompanying delegation of 
French-Canadians. I need hardly remind you that the de La 
Salle Mission was organized and conducted under the Presi- 
dency of M. André Chevrillon, M. le Marquis de Créqui 
Montfort, and M. Gabriel Louis-Jaray. We had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of welcoming our visitors on their arrival 
at a Reception arranged by the several French Societies of 
Houston, and again later, in the City Hall of Houston, at 
the Battlefield of San Jacinto, in the Faculty Chamber, 
Faculty Club, and Amphitheatres of the Rice Institute, at a 
Luncheon offered by the Rice Trustees, and a Dinner given 
by the Directors of the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
These very distinguished ladies and gentlemen of the de La 
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Salle Mission were recounting the adventures, retracing the 
trails, recovering the achievements of early compatriots of 
theirs in the new world of the West. They were bearing 
gifts for remembrance of their country, of their history, and 
of ours. In particular, they were carrying a bust of de La 
Salle to the Capital of the Commonwealth of Texas in 
commemoration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of his death, which occurred in Texas on March 19, 1687. 

Of de La Salle we may fashion a legend not unlike the 
ancient legend of Ulysses. ‘(Many were the men whose cities 
he saw and whose mind he learnt,” said Homer of Ulysses. 
The cities that Ulysses saw were already built, and the 
men that he knew were alive, but de La Salle looked for- 
ward and dipped into the future far as human eye could 
see. It was of cities yet to be, of men and minds still to 
come that de La Salle had penetrating and prophetic vision. 

The day of the arrival in Houston of the de La Salle Mis- 
sion, these latter-day French missionaries of religion and 
letters, of science and art, of commerce and industry, dedi- 
cated at Liberty, Texas, en route, a memorial to some six 
hundred of Napoleon’s soldiers who in 1818 founded a 
settlement in that vicinity. The morning after their arrival 
in Houston they brought to the Battlefield of San Jacinto a 
bronze palm further to commemorate a most significant 
event in the history of freedom. For on that battlefield 
arose the Republic of ‘Texas one hundred and one years ago. 
France was the first of the nations officially to recognize 
the Republic of Texas. A warm renewal of that recognition 
we witnessed on the part of the de La Salle Mission. Citi- 
zens of France in a kinsmanship of spirit again joined hands 
with citizens of Texas. The utterance of General Perrier 
on that occasion was a most moving utterance, and the bene- 
diction of Vicar-General Boisard, representing the Arch- 
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bishop of Paris, was a most blessed benediction alike to the 
dead and the living. Today citizens of France and citizens 
of America may well pledge anew their loyalty to the ideals 
of representative government under liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, pledge anew their resolution and determination in 
the words of Lincoln that government of the people, for the 
people, by the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Of the visit with which the de La Salle Mission honored 
the Rice Institute, I have brought to Paris a partial account 
published in the July, 1937, number of The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet quarterly, which has been dedicated exclusively 
to that object. This Pamphlet contains M. André Chevril- 
lon’s original disquisition on ‘‘De La Salle jusqu’a la prise 
de possession de la Louisiane,’ which, on our earnest re- 
quest, the Dean of the French Academy most kindly pre- 
sented to us with permission to publish. We regret that 
M. Chevrillon was obliged to reserve for other purposes his 
inspiring after-luncheon address in which he reviewed his 
experience of American universities over a period of nearly 
fifty years and as many as ten journeys to the United States. 
We also regret our inability to recover for the Pamphlet 
the stirring, impromptu citations which M. Gabriel Louis- 
Jaray, Executive President of the Mission, made when pre- 
senting to the Rice Institute a replica of the beautiful de 
La Salle medal, together with reproductions of invaluable 
seventeenth-century maps tracing the earlier of French ex- 
plorations on the North American continent, and a rare 
volume inscribed to Mrs. Edgar Odell Lovett with the auto- 
graphs of all the members of the de La Salle Mission. And 
this July number of the Pamphlet would have been appre- 
ciably further enriched if it had been possible to obtain for 
publication the lyric rhapsody of reminiscences embodied in 
Professor Louis Cazamian’s encyclopaedic ‘Appeal of 
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Texas’; the distinctive ‘‘Portrait de Cavelier de La Salle” | 
so sympathetically drawn by M. Gabriel Louis-Jaray, and 
the luminous extemporaneous addresses of Mme. Marcelle 
Tinayre on “Le roman frangais: ses tendances récentes,” of 
Professor Henri Peyre, representing the University of 
Lyons, who spoke on the intellectual relations of France 
and the United States, and of M. |’Abbé Olivier Maurault, 
of the Canadian Mission, Rector of the University of Mon- 
treal, who recalled a surprising number of contacts which 
early French explorers in Canada also made in Texas. 

In the commemorative Pamphlet of which I am speaking, 
M. Chevrillon’s memoir is followed by the text of a public 
lecture on ‘De La Salle’s Last Days in Texas,” delivered 
in advance of the de La Salle Mission’s arrival by Professor 
Marcel Moraud of Rice; the morning discourse on “Life, 
Literature, and Spirituality in France,” which Mme. Saint- 
René Taillandier kindly read in English in the Rice Faculty 
Chamber; and the four formal lectures prepared especially 
for delivery at the Rice Institute by representatives of the 
University of Paris and the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
namely, Professor Louis Cazamian’s lecture in English on 
“FTumour in Hamlet’’; Professor Fortunat Strowski’s lec- 
ture in French entitled ‘‘Le Théatre contemporain en France 
et ses tendances récentes’’; Professor René Maunier’s lec- 
ture in French on “‘La société francaise et ses transforma- 
tions récentes’’; and the lecture of General Perrier, of the 
French Army, the Paris Academy of Sciences, and the Ecole 
Polytechnique, delivered in French under the title “Le 
développement de la géodésie de ses origines 4 nos jours.” 

The Pamphlet thus carries seven remarkable contribu- 
tions from as many remarkable French scholars. It con- 
cludes with a facsimile of the original announcement of the 
personnel of the de La Salle Mission. We have pride in 
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distributing the Pamphlet in a considerable edition, free of 
charge, as usual, to a selected mailing list of scientists and 
publicists in our own country and abroad. It may be ac- 
cepted, we hope, as a modest but very sincere return for the 
de La Salle Mission’s very generous contribution to the 
academic history of the Rice Institute. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind you that the founder 
of the Rice Institute, to whom I owe your favor and friend- 
liness on this occasion, was a merchant. He was born in 
the state of Massachusetts, of Welsh and English forebears. 
In his youth he came to Texas to make his fortune. By 
habits of industry and thrift he made a fortune in Texas. 
He was not only a merchant, he was a builder of highways 
and cities and railroads in Texas. He anticipated for Hous- 
ton a future as a world trading center. In the past, great 
trading centers have often been conspicuous centers of vigor- 
ous intellectual life: Athens, Florence, Venice, and Amster- 
dam were cities great in commerce, but, inspired by the love 
of truth and beauty, they stimulated and sustained the finest 
aspirations of poets, scholars, and artists within their walls. 
Mr. Rice hoped that his adopted city of Houston would 
ultimately become the Athens, Florence, Venice, or Amster- 
dam of the southwest section of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and to that high end he gave the city of his adoption a 
powerful impetus. 

From Petra, Burgon’s “‘rose-red city half as old as Time,” 
to ‘Petroleum City,” built overnight, there are cities and 
cities and cities, alike in space and time: cities of arms, cities 
of kings, cities of government, cities of pleasure and leisure, 
cities of commerce and industry, beautiful cities of art, holy 
cities of cathedrals and convents, university cities of letters 
and science. Not every city of the globe may qualify for 
admission to all of these classes, but I believe that the city 
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of Paris and its environs, above all modern cities, most 
nearly qualifies as a composite of these several types. Rome, 
the eternal city, is still for many of the devout the spiritual 
capital; London, the mighty metropolis of an island set in 
a silver sea, may still lay claim to be the financial capital; 
but to saint and statesman and scholar alike Paris remains 
the intellectual capital of this planet. 

In what to my mind is the finest of his four magnificent 
odes to France, George Meredith hails her as mother of 
pride, mother of delicacy, mother of luxury, fond mother 
of her martial youth, mother of heroes, mother of honor, 
mother of glory, mother of reason. And I should like to 
think that you in turn would find certain, if not all, of the 
several strains of this “‘various Motherhood” already mani- 
fest in the younger civilization of Texas. At any rate, 1 am 
persuaded that my young Texan society of scholars, and 
your established institutions of an older civilization, may 
differ in degree, but not in kind. I therefore venture to hope 
that you of the older and we of the younger may join hand 
and heart in a wider human brotherhood—a brotherhood of 
law, of honor, of freedom, of reason, a brotherhood in let- 
ters and science and art, a brotherhood of righteousness, 
justice, and truth. 
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AMPUS and cloisters are calling. Corridors and halls 
are alight. And the doors swing wide. They cordially 
invite all of us to the opportunities and responsibilities of 
another academic year at the Rice Institute. In particular 
they offer in the name and memory of the founder a very 
warm welcome both to the students who are coming for the 
first time, and to those who are returning, to this the second 
home of their youth. 

I should like to think of you in the terms in which I came 
to think, and continue to think, of your predecessors from 
1912 on. That is to say, I wish to think of you as a goodly 
company composed in the main of hard-working, God-fear- 
ing, truth-seeking young women and men, mindful of 
obligation because aware of opportunity, and aware of 
opportunity because intelligent, ambitious, and resourceful. 
Such a characterization is no mere haphazard heaping up 
of words. It is derived, as I have indicated, from a happy 
acquaintanceship, direct and more or less intimate, with 
every Rice class from the beginning five and twenty years 
ago to this fair day. It is a characterization faithful on the 
whole to fact, though cases of exception jump to mind that 
would blank almost the whole of it. But the qualities it 
ascribes to you were attributes of most of the students who 
have passed through this institution. 


1A note of welcome written for The Thresher, the student weekly publica- 
tion of the Rice Institute. 
23 
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Let a remark on one or two of these half-dozen qualities 
ride this word of welcome to its finish. From student to 
student the presence of them varies. The same is true of 
your individual endowments of whatever sort. Now no mat- 
ter what your native ability, or whether your estimate of it 
be high, temperate, or low, you are taking desperately long 
chances if with that ability you do not learn to combine 
capacity for hard and continuous work. There are many 
reasons for working hard. Two of them are these: first, 
we value most what has to be worked for: value is appraised 
in terms of work: without appreciation of value, there is 
little pride in possession. We work for what we want, and 
what we want is worth; hence the idea of work for worth’s 
sake. My second reason is like unto the first; indeed, it is a 
corollary of my first: it resides in the idea of work for 
work’s sake: it is the sheer joy in the performance of hard 
work. Work thus comes to have a worth of its own, and 
exercise of mind like exercise of muscle becomes its own 
reward. 

If hard work is hard, continuous hard work is harder. 
Your present environment has its distractions, but, gener- 
ally speaking, it is conducive to sustained intellectual effort. 
And for the further reason that for a season the Rice Insti- 
tute affords you an atmosphere of emotional calm in which 
not only opportunity is manifest, but justice in a high degree, 
and a sense of security. Within these academic precincts 
opportunity, justice, and security for the student are to be 
had in ampler measure than, I fear, you may expect to 
receive from the wider world outside. That ampler measure 
of provision is maintained in this institution by the fine qual- 
ity of its equipment and the high character of its members. 
In none of the foregoing respects will trustees or instructors 
fail you. You may depend absolutely on their competence 
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and good faith. You may rely as confidently on their sense 
of fair play and their desire to deal justly with you. They 
will offer and take advantage of every lead that might help 
-you. They have an individual and an institutional interest 
in you as individuals. They want you to do well for your 
own sake and for the sake of the Rice Institute. 

But above all this sincere business of welcoming and of 
well-wishing, I would that I could make you see how much of 
- your future success and happiness rests right here and now 
“in your own hands. 


IV 


MATRICULATION ADDRESS OF THE TWENTY- 
SIXTH ACADEMIC YEAR" 


T a somewhat hilarious autumnal show, William Edgar 
Nye, or Bill Nye, as he invariably signed himself, an 
American humorist well known to our people of a genera- 
tion or two ago, but perhaps not as well remembered today 
as he deserves to be, appeared on the platform in abbrevi- 
ated black alpaca coat and trousers, wearing porous white 
cotton gloves that barely reached his wrists, and carrying a 
huge white scroll done up in flowing blue satin ribbons, 
which he solemnly unrolled, and from which he more sol- 
emnly read: 
The autumn leaves is falling, 
Falling everywhere, 
Falling in the atmosphere, 
Falling in the air. 

Quite as timely and as calmly Nye insisted on another 
occasion that Richard Wagner’s music, then and sometimes 
now under severe adverse criticism, is better than it sounds. 
In revolutionary fashion Wagner had started modern music 
on its way to jazz, and Rossini, an orthodox composer of an 
older school, was taken by young friends, so the story goes, 
to hear Wagnerian opera for the first time in his life. The 
dialogue, after the performance, is said, says Sir John 
Squire, to have run roughly like this: 


Discretes: What did you think of it, Master? 


1 Written for the Class of 1941 of the Rice Institute. 
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_ Rosstni: I don’t think it would be fair to express an opinion without 
| hearing it a second time. 


__ Discipres (eagerly) : And when are you going to hear it a second time, 
| Master? 


Rossini (emphatically) : Never! 


Never again will you have to hear this address. Nor 
indeed as circumstances have conspired are you going to 
have to hear it at all. It seems too bad, however, or at any 
rate not quite right, to pass the occasion by even with an 
-acceptable excuse for so doing, because your matriculation 
-as students of the Rice Institute in the Class of 1941 is an 
event not only altogether unique in your personal experi- 
ence but most significant alike for you and for us. Accord- 
ingly, an honest effort has been made to take the same notice 
of your coming, as the advent of each and every one of the 
first twenty-five Rice classes has received, by the writing of 

a so-called matriculation address for you, which may per- 
haps become accessible to you in print. As a matter of fact, 
speaking the piece is not the important thing, for the real 
object of the assembly has always been to afford an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the matriculates face to face, and more 
especially of shaking hands with all of them. To be obliged 
to miss these informal introductions at the beginning of a 
new academic year is to the writer a very regrettable de- 


privation. 

For several reasons you are to be warmly congratulated 
on being here. You got in under a selective system of ad- 
mission. You stay in under correspondingly high standards 
of estimate and examination. Entrance, you have found, 
is competitive, and to a considerable degree the same is true 
also of promotion. If humanly devised methods either of 
picking or of passing may never become absolutely infalli- 
ble, nevertheless the operation of the methods in use in this 
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institution has proved to be at once equitable, stimulating, 
and humane. At all events, to maintain the standards, to 
protect the good name, to keep faith with the ideals, and 
to promote the good will, of the Rice Institute, we share an 
obligation that is mutually binding on all of us, because we 
chose you and you chose us. I therefore earnestly hope that 
your success and happiness here may justify your choice 
and ours. And I need hardly remind you that in this place 
as elsewhere success and happiness are not always one and 
the same thing. 

The place offers a great deal to commend the choice you 
have made. For example, its simple beauty of form and 
color catches and holds casual and discriminating observing 
eye alike. Nor should that circumstance be surprising, for 
“the love of beauty is not the monopoly of a privileged 
class—it is the universal inheritance of all mankind,” as the 
late Sir Henry Hadow remarked when delivering a course 
of lectures here some ten years ago. And as far as my 
knowledge extends I agree with him. He was speaking 
more particularly of music. What he was saying, however, 
applies to the whole wide range of nature and art. Like the 
love of God, the love of beauty is no respecter of persons. 
From country to country, and from clime to clime, its appeal 
may differ in degree and in kind, but it is none the less a uni- 
versal appeal, independent of place and time, awakening the 
souls of men to awe and reverence and joy. 

To men of all conditions I have had the pleasure of point- 
ing out from time to time details of the beauty of the Rice 
Institute, and never without sympathetic response. To be 
sure there have been professional critics. With them I have 
never been able to cope. They have inclined me to accept 
Ruskin’s opinion, expressed at eighteen years of age, exactly 
one hundred years ago, that no man can be an architect who 
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is not a metaphysician. And there have been critics of an- 
other kidney who complained of the cost, and perhaps 


_ justly, because you always have to pay for beauty, in time 


| 


| or money or both. Beauty of building or garden, like beauty 


in a ball gown, costs money. But think of the returns! 
The local beauty of which I speak was newer to me than 


it is to many of you. In the same sense it should be older 


| to me than it is to you, but I cannot think of it as ever grow- 


ing old, for the very simple reason that to me it is new every 
morning, as new and fresh as the morning, while every night 
I leave it as fair as the first star of evening. So will it be to 
you night and morning. Its silent influences serve to sustain 
the kingdom of heaven within us. And, believe me, the men 


and women of our generation need the kingdom of heaven 
- within them. 


Next to the impress of its beauty, I think you will feel 
immediately the spirit of freedom in the very air of this insti- 
tution. On the personal side, you have here a larger meas- 
ure of freedom than most of you have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. Excepting class, field, and laboratory schedules, 
which have been arranged of course with the convenience 
of the entire academic community in mind, your comings 
and goings hereabouts are of your own determining. 

I believe in this personal freedom. It has its risks and 
dangers. It may incur losses. It is the only way to make self- 
reliant men and women. It makes you dependable and safe for 
responsibility. It ensures the self-mastery of yourselves. The 
exercise of it, therefore, means self-discipline if you are to re- 
main masters of yourselves, that is to say, your own masters. 
And by the same token, it accords to others the same rights, 
and it respects the conventions and requirements of polite 
society as designed to avoid offense to others. So you will 
not abuse the personal freedom afforded Rice students. And 
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you will come to value it more and more. Moreover, your 
experience will differ from mine if you have anything like the 
same measure of it at any time later on in life. My own 
experience very briefly has been this. From my boyhood on, 
my life has been spent in college communities. I had more 
freedom in my own college days than I have ever had since. 
I was trusted then. In turn I have always trusted college 
students. Individuals among them may fall out of line, but 
in the lump they will not fail you. I believe in this freedom. 

In the opinion that the love of beauty is universal among 
men I have concurred. What shall we say in this respect 
concerning the love of freedom? Two things: in the first 
place, it is more deep-seated among humans, and in the sec- 
ond place, it is even more widespread on the planet because 
it extends to other orders of creation. It springs from what 
might be called the instinct of identity. My very existence as 
an individual is involved in this idea of personal freedom. It 
is the difference between being a person and being a 
number. 

Now you may have this freedom in all of its forms, 
physical, social, financial, and still sit in fetters unless the 
mind be free. One of the high functions of a university is 
to secure to you the freedom of the mind. The business of 
that function is to break down a variety of obstacles to the 
liberation of the mind, such as ignorance, fear, prejudice, 
superstition, intolerance, and the like. Some of the most 
stubborn barriers to the open mind are what in these latter 
days are called complexes. If you must have complexes, let 
them be superior rather than inferior complexes. For, in my 
judgment, it is better to think too well of yourself all of 
the time than to think ill of yourself at any time. 

Farther afield on larger horizons that in this longitude are 
not yet lost horizons: here also prevail the political freedom 
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for which your fathers fought, and the religious liberty 
_ for which they made provision. Even of economic freedom, 
about which the greater part of the planet seems to be now 
in the throes of conflicting theory and experience, there is 
| more within these precincts than without. I wish you could 
be as sure of the foundations of freedom in our country as 
| we used to be. But in the agitated world of today anxiety 
for the holding-power of foundations can hardly be avoided. 
I thought the foundations of our freedom could never be 
shaken. They have been shaken. For their restoration we 
need in times of peace the zeal that our forefathers had in 
times of war, and their spirit. ‘“‘We fight not for glory,” 
said some of them in a famous manifesto, ‘We fight not for 
glory, nor for wealth, nor for honour, but for that freedom 
-which no good man will surrender but with his life.” 

If in commendation of this institution to you I have 
placed its spirit of freedom and the beauty of its environ- 
ment side by side, I would set as a third, and for the mo- 
ment last, justification, its crowning dedication to the dis- 
covery of truth and its advancement in letters, science, and 
art. For, however fundamental the presence of beauty and 
freedom may be to a university, and indeed for this very 
reason, the crowning and distinctive glory of a university 
rests on its guarantee to support the disinterested search 
for truth whenever men are moved to it and wherever the 
trails may lead. This guarantee to untrammelled freedom 
for research is the university’s sincerest tribute to the theory 
that only truth can bring final beauty to human life. And 
in this aspect and capacity of its being, the university may 
very well stand as the last stronghold of human freedom, 
and foursquare. 

Thus the discovery of truth becomes the chief end of 
a university, and the advancement of knowledge its domi- 
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nant mission. In the main, this mission manifests itself as” 
static and expository in the library, dynamic and explora- 
tory in the laboratory. I say in the main, for 1 am well 
aware that library and laboratory may in these respects 
change places. I like to think that this idea of a university 
illumines whatever undergraduate and postgraduate courses 
are available at the Rice Institute, and whether they are 
being pursued in preparation either for earning a livelihood, 
or advancing learning, or employing leisure, or attaining 
leadership, or enjoying learning for its own sake, or achiey- 
ing any other lofty purpose of education for life. 

At the same time it should not be overlooked that not 
even does this idea of a university escape the imposition of 
certain respective limitations on university students and 
studies. On the contrary it compels them. For so vast. has 
the field of acquired human knowledge become that no man 
today can take the whole of knowledge for his province, 
and no institution can any longer undertake to offer instruc- 
tion or investigation in every subject. I gravely doubt if at 
any earlier stage any individual or any institution ever did 
or ever could. On the other hand, no institution is too small 
to participate in the making of knowledge, and no subject 
too slight to engage the interest of scientific inquiry and 
research. 

Of three familiar aspects of the Rice Institute I have 
spoken in turn: its delight in beauty, its animating spirit of 
freedom, its dedication to the discovery of truth and the 
advancement of knowledge. These characteristics derive 
from the generous will and great work of a good man. The 
opportunities they carry are an outright gift from Mr. Rice 
to you. You can match the characteristics one by one with 
qualities quite as striking in his character and career. Those 
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qualities constitute an example worthy of all emulation on 
your part. Your realization of them will go a long way 
towards justifying our expectations of you. 

Like Rossini in the prologue to these remarks, Mr. Rice 
was conservative and achieved independence. At about 
your age he was heading from his native Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Houston, Texas, to make his fortune. He began 
by losing all he had, through no fault of his own. He ended 
by becoming one of the first capitalists of this common- 
wealth. He lived modestly, saved his money, and put it to 
work. Making money was his major interest. It is a laud- 
able ambition to want to make money and become financially 
independent. Not all of you will become rich. I trust that 
many of you may, and with motives and margins for the 
further endowment of this institution. It was as rare then 
as it is now for a young man to be conservative. The young 
man Rice was a conservative and he continued so to be 
throughout life. In his judgments of men and matters he 
was not only conservative but again independent. If he were 
reading the earlier paragraphs of what I have just written 
he would probably describe the performance as mostly loose 
talk, not meaning to be unkind but honest about rhetorical 
things that usually bored him. And if at this moment he 
were in the midst of this company he would be a deal more 
interested in you as young ladies and gentlemen than in the 
pleasant things you are thinking and I am trying to say about 
him. He had other qualities as praiseworthy. Let me by 
way of conclusion lead you to the consideration of one or two 
more of them. 

Through a thoroughfare beginning as a Lane, continuing 
as a Street, and ending in a Square, all under the same name, 
I was on my way to a publishing house the other day. On 
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slowing down a bit in order to look about and check up my 
bearings I found myself almost directly beneath a projecting 
sign: 


THE SEVEN STARS 
A. D. 1602 


COURAGE’S 
ALE 


What a quatrain of ideas! The sweet influences of the Greek 
Pleiades, serving, before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
on Plymouth Rock, and still offering, today, the solid 
strength in English ale, and the Courage brew thereof! 
But I hurried on. 

Like Richard Wagner in the prologue, Mr. Rice had 
courage and initiative. On the southwestern American 
frontier of a hundred years ago there was freedom, but it 
was neither gained nor held without courage to dare and 
fortitude to bear. There was ample opportunity for the 
conquest of fortune, but the contrary forces both of climate 
and of cut-throat competition had constantly to be reckoned 
with. The administration of justice was summary and not 
always the fittest survived. To whatever might be untoward 
in these conditions Mr. Rice brought faith and time. He 
had the faith that takes the initiative and he had the courage 
that takes time. He had health. ‘Give me Health and a 
Day,” said Emerson, his compatriot, ‘and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.’ He took the trouble to take 
care of his health. But for the tragedy that cut him down 
in his eighties he would have maintained, I believe, his stride 
to a hundred. The courage and initiative that served him 
in his twenties were still going strong in his eighties when 
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he could continue not only to turn disadvantage to gain, but 
to withstand popular clamor and appeal in public concerns. 
And he stood off worry. Never do today, he used to say, 
what you can put off until tomorrow. I am not sure that he 
would press that principle on college students, but with him 
it worked. He could relax, and in ways that recall a remi- 
niscence of a Virginia home recently recorded by Dr. Rosalie 
Morton, one of the first women in this country to achieve 
professional standing and independence in medicine and 
surgery. Mr. Rice, I think, might have told the story. He 
certainly would have been as interested as we are in the 
feathered hero of the story. 

“My father,” says Dr. Morton, “played whist expertly 
despite distraction. The only thing that could upset him 
was an owl which haunted the silver poplar tree outside the 
library window. Its mournful hoot would disturb his mind 
and his luck would become spotty. On ‘owl nights’ the game 
usually ended with my father throwing down his cards in 
exasperation, crossing to the window, flinging it wide, and 
shouting into the gloom: ‘Come in here if you are a gentle- 
man, or, damn you, fly away if you are not.’”’ 

Day before yesterday, as I write, I was attracted to a shop 
window by the display of a pearl grey derby hat. I used to 
have a weakness for derby hats. But the most valuable 
exhibit in the window was a framed placard on which ap- 
peared: ‘“‘Whatever else you lose, keep your cheerfulness, 
for if you lose that you lose all’’: a doctrine which I have 
been professing to college students early and late, in season 
and out, all of my days. 

Like Bill Nye in the prologue, Mr. Rice was of an imag- 
inative and good-natured outlook on the world. In the latter 
respect he was at least, as General Jan C. Smuts lately 
described himself, a mild optimist. And well might he have 
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been, for like Sophocles he was ultimately with wealth and 


wit together blest. I think of him, however, as more of a 


Roman than a Greek, but I can follow the Greek parallel 
better. As Pericles said of himself and the Athenians, he 
was a lover of beauty without extravagance, and of wisdom 
without weakness. While to him as to the same man of 
Athens, happiness meant freedom, and freedom meant cour- 
age. I have intimated that he was possessed of imagination 
in high degree. Certainly no man could make a fortune in 
the way his was made, without imagination. This institution 
bears witness to his imagination. It is a creature of his imag- 
ination. His decision that its development should be de- 
ferred until after his death was dictated by sound reasons 
inspired again by constructive imagination. He had the 
integrity of mind of his English ancestors and the practical 
mind of his American backgrounds. And great serenity of 
mind he must have found in the contemplation of the works 
that would live after him. Now, reverting to the earlier 
angle, cheerfulness of spirit such as his rests not on resigna- 
tion but on hope. Hope is a virtue that can neither stand 
nor travel far alone, though I would still contend for its 
creative capacity. It is at its best on wings of faith and 
charity. And Mr. Rice would tell you that whether you 
take to the air or not, you cannot travel lighter than with 
the other four of the seven virtues in your baggage: pru- 
dentia (wisdom), temperantia (innocence), justitia (jus- 


tice), and fortitudo (courage), for so he travelled. His 


formal education stopped short of the stage from which 
yours now continues. Looking back from this campus to the 
education he later gave himself one can only conclude that 
it was formed on such subjects as the science of human 
service, the grammar of patience, and the natural history 
of youth. A man of his genial temperament would have 
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prized most of all the friendships ahead of you in this place. 
And in my judgment he would have subscribed to the senti- 
mental side of it even in the somewhat extravagant but none 
the less sincere terms of Hilaire Belloc: 
From quiet homes and first beginning 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 


There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends. 


In any event, Mr. Rice will prove to be, next to your Mother 
and your Father, the best friend of your youth. 

Today you bring to the Rice Institute youth, energy, and 
enthusiasm, and the institution offers you vision, inspiration, 
and knowledge. In due time, you who are the inheritors, 
and we who are the instruments, of the founder’s philan- 
thropy, pass on like the leaves that fall in the autumn, but 
the ideas of beauty, freedom, and truth, like that of the 
good life, remain and carry on from generation to genera- 
tion. The individual passes, the institution lives on. 

‘Even as the generations of leaves are, so are the genera- 
tions of men,” said Homer. I cannot get away from the 
idea. To the Greek mind the line expressed a melancholy 
at once of poignant depth and dignity. The melancholy I 
can comprehend, but to my mind the line conveys only the 
shell of time. I wish that I could have as little fear about 
the temporal permanence of this institution as I have of 
doubt about our spiritual survival as individuals. 


’ 


Vv 
FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF RICE ALUMNI 


HAVE been looking forward gratefully and with en- 

thusiasm to enjoying the hospitality of the A. R. A. on 
this occasion. I was pleased when the President of the Asso- 
ciation wrote me that he wanted me to come, but that you 
did not want one of my speeches. The avoidance of formal 
speeches is, I think, an altogether humane arrangement, and 
quite as wise as having the meeting on Friday before the 
game, rather than on Saturday following the game, as used 
to be the case. Indeed the wisdom of this change was un- 
wittingly avowed by an English doctor not long ago, when 
he said that food should never be taken after you have been 
emotionally upset. Faithful observance of that rule, how- 
ever, would lead me straight to death by starvation, because 
the mere sensation of hunger always means for me an imme- 
diate emotional upset. The rule explains, says Punch, “why 
the bill doesn’t arrive until the meal is over.’ The rule also 
affords, I suggest, as good a reason as any why after-dinner 
speakers are not before-dinner speakers. 

Among the happiest of after-dinner speakers was Lady 
Maude Tree, who passed away lately at an advanced age. 
As an actress she had retired from a long professional career 
before the footlights of a generation ago. Her success in 
this amateur role off the stage she attributed to following 


‘For their homecoming meeting, November 12, 1937, at which Mr. William 
M. Rice, Jr. was the guest of honor and recipient of a unique medal from 
the Association commemorating his recent gift in excess of three hundred 
thousand dollars to the funds of the Rice Institute. 
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| faithfully the following threefold formula: first, I purr; then 
I orate; and finally I purr-orate. 

The publication of the latter skit brought to recollection 
_ one almost as brief of which the author was her husband, 
| the distinguished actor, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, whom 
| she survived many years. Out of sheer kindness of heart he 
_had read by request a manuscript sent by a total stranger, 
: to whom he wrote: “‘My dear Sir: I have read your play. 
Oh, my dear Sir. Faithfully yours.” 
We salute the memory of the founder of the Rice Insti- 
tute, Faithfully yours. We hail the faculty, trustees, and 
friends of Rice, Faithfully yours. We hail the on-coming 
generations, Faithfully yours. We salute ourselves, Faith- 
fully yours. 

I know of no phrase quite so pat for the A. R. A. as is 
this phrase, Faithfully yours. For the phrase is character- 
istic of the spirit of this Association and of the life of this 
institution. It is neither a matter of form nor a survival of 
fitness. Whether as salutation or as subscription, it is thor- 
oughly sincere. Its sincerity is matched by its simplicity. It 
is invariably a preface of something to say because it is at 
once the password to our fellowship and the pledge of our 
friendship. It has and holds the respect of everyman, this 
symbol and sign of our loyalty and fidelity in personal de- 
votion and public service, Faithfully yours. 

Your Association represents a cross-section of the tradi- 
tions to which Rice men and women still remain true. As 
in the days of the earliest of you, so in the days of the latest 
of us, we expect of ourselves and our associates clear and 
downright thinking; candid, lucid, and businesslike expres- 
sion; stout hearts and strength for any fate. We think of 
ourselves in politics as peacemakers and patriots; in religion, 
as of firm conviction, but generous tolerance; and of un- 
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swerving loyalty to principle in every aspect of the social. 
scene. 

By every one of these half-dozen tokens your guest of 
honor is one of you. I share your pride in his presence at 
this table. By every interest of mind, every gentleness of 
hand, every instinct of heart, Mr. William M. Rice, Jr., is 
Faithfully ours. 


VI 
POStEIE Sk eASsOCTA LION: 


OMEONE asked me lately how we accounted for the 
success from which the enthusiasm of this occasion 
springs. Up to that moment I had been feeling rather than 
thinking about the outcome, but expressed the opinion that 
at least four factors were contributory to the result—you 
may arrange the four in any order; for convenience of com- 
ment I put them in the following order: first, sympathy and 
support from the outside, second, caliber of the men, third, 
character of the coaches, fourth, spirit and standards on the 
inside. More and more men have been saying to me how 
genuine and widespread has been the interest in the city 
throughout the present season. I do not hear everything, 
of course, but I have heard nothing but praise for the mani- 
festly good qualities alike of the players and their teachers 
of the game. And on the campus we have remarked in the 
last two or three years that student confidence in our repre- 
sentatives at the weekend has removed the distraction of 
anxiety from six days of the seven and left the students free 
to attend all the more seriously to the old-fashioned aca- 
demic duties of the place. In a word, worry and anxiety 
have given way to assurance and work. 
I am happy to be in the present company. It is an alto- 
gether friendly company. I see many familiar faces and 
some new ones. I rejoice with you in the skill and sports- 


1 Some remarks made at the annual dinner, December 14, 1937, of the “R” 
Association, composed of the “letter men” of the Rice Institute. 
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manship of the men who have brought the Conference pen-_ 
nant for 1937 to the Rice Institute. Your congratulations 
to the individual players and to the squad as a whole are 
also my congratulations. With you I applaud the winners 
of the year’s individual honors, and especially the two young 
gentlemen, respectively, of the University of Arkansas and 
of Baylor University, who bear away the Houston Post 
Trophy. I think I was among the first to congratulate Mr. 
Gregory on his idea of this form of annual recognition to 
players in the Southwest Conference. 

As usual, our obligations are again manifold. To our 
great regret, it is quite impossible to acknowledge all of 
them—to coaches and players, to press and patrons, to 
trustees and faculty, to business manager and the outdoor 
sports chairman, to students and alumni, to campus editors 
and reporters, to clubs and committees, to band and cheer 
leaders, to the Friends of Rice, Incorporated, to the fighting 
teams that we have met, to the officers and officials of the 
Conference—to all of these and all the rest, from all of us, 
most grateful thanks and our abiding good will. For my 
own part, and indeed for you, I accept the new captain’s 
call to “go to town” with him and his comrades next autumn. 

Finally, back of the whole of this inspiring business is the 
physical education that is making a fit nation. The best thing 
you can say about any of us is that we are good scouts and 
good citizens. Athletes are good scouts and athletes make 
good citizens because of the discipline and democracy of 
the game. Democracy as a manner of living and a mode of 
government on this planet is on trial today for its very life. 
In its rule amongst us I still have great faith, and I continue 
to believe that its battle for justice and freedom may be 
won—where?—on the playing fields, the playing fields of 
America. EpGaR OpDELL Lovett. 
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